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a little older, the active workers deriving help from the younger turn the 
product of their family labor over to the patriarch who shall turn this product 
in the market to the profit of the family. And with what period of our own 
culture does this highly organized community life correspond? In the middle 
of the twelfth century cultivation in England was so little developed that the 
land was always at the edge of dearth, and famines in poor seasons carried 
off thousands, wolves ravened up to the gates of London and York and destroyed 
kine and men. William Churchill. 

Five Years in Unknown Jungles for God and Empire Being an 

account of the Founding of the Lakher Pioneer Mission, its work amongst 

(with Manners, Customs, Religious Rites and Ceremonies of) a wild, 

Head-hunting Race of Savage Hillsmen in Further India, previously 

unknown to the Civilized World. By Reginald A. Lorrain. xii and 264 

pp. Map, ills. Lakher Pioneer Mission, London, 1913 (?). 5s. 

The small sum of geographical information supplied may be found in the 

rough sketch map. The Lakherland, where the author established his mission, 

lies in Farther India inland from Arakan and practically occupies the whole 

of the great bend of the Kolodyne River. The book has been written to secure 

funds for the prosecution of the work which the author assumed without the 

sanction of any of the regular mission establishments of Great Britain. The 

appeal seems addressed to a particularly simple form of religious life, for the 

author certifies to his divine call to this wild field by reciting his success with 

the sortes biblioae, against which, if we recall correctly, there is a law on the 

statute rolls of Great Britain. It may be recalled that among the Christians 

of the Middle Ages the Bible was often opened at random or by a pin 

inserted between the pages, and the first passage striking the eye was accepted 

as a special message. Such chance selections were called sortes biblicae. 

The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. A Description of Their Physical, Moral 
and Intellectual Condition with some Discussion of Their Ethnic Relations. 
By Charles Hose and William McDougall. With an appendix on the physi- 
cal characters of the races of Borneo by A. C. Haddon. Vol. 1: xv and 
283 pp. Vol. 2: x and 374 pp. Maps, ills., index. Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1912. 42s. 9x6. 

The designation pagan is used in contradistinction to Mohammedan in this 
work. Ethnically the reference is particularly to the Kayans, the Kenyan, the 
Klemantans, the Ibans or Sea Dyaks, and the Punans of the interior. Geographi- 
cally we find these peoples established in North Borneo and Sarawak, the north- 
western face of the island. Dr. Hose in particular has a most intimate 
acquaintance with the people of his study, for he has served a quarter of a 
century in the civil administration of Rajah Brooke. The second author, Dr. 
McDougall, came to Sarawak as a member of the Cambridge Torres Straits 
Anthropological Expedition; therefore he brought to the elaboration of his 
fellow author's material a technical training in anthropology which proves of 
value in standardizing the more intimate observation derived from daily life 
in contact with the pagan tribes. 

I have expressed the opinion before as to the anthropological training in 
England now in fashion. It does seem that there is too great proof of the 
somewhat mechanical effort to reduce all rude life to rigid conformitiy with 
Frazer's "Golden Bough." In the hands of mere pupils this effort deadens 
freedom of thought. In England, particularly in Cambridge, each anthro- 
pologist seems, with a slight variation upon a classic phrase, unius addictus in 
■verba jurare, and that one Frazer. However, the vigor of the senior author's 
intimacy with these tribes, even the shy Punans of the inner mountains, serves 
largely to correct the result which might have been expected and which in 
several chapters does appear. The two volumes are crowded with the most 
interesting details and we must be thankful that it has been possible to 
preserve such a record before the old life had been civilized out of existence. 
Dr. Hose insists so earnestly upon one detail of Borneo life that it is only 
fair to carry on the substance of his note upon a point which has moved him 
to righteous wrath in behalf of maligned savages. He wishes the world to 
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know, despite current opinion most recently voiced by Keane, that the young 
ladies of Borneo do not ask of their swains that they earn their favors by 
bringing home fresh heads in a basket. The heads, it appears, are brought 
home, but not for the girls. Where so much is excellent, so much is wholly 
new, and where we acknowledge with lively satisfaction an interest maintained 
unflagging through 600 pages and 200 magnificent pictures, it may seem 
ungenerous to offer an adverse suggestion. Many of the observations are 
worked out to the most minute detail, yet the observers seem to have neglected 
the interpretation. For example, the tattoo. There is an enormous mass of 
detail, the life history of the design has been gathered from the tattooed by 
the elder author and studied out by the other in conformity with Dr. Haddon 's 
theory of the evolution of ornament. Yet neither seems to have recognized 
that the design is both indicative and decorative of that function of life 
which is among the savages a dominant instinct. William Churchill. 

Gennem Wahhabiternes Land paa Kamelryg. (Through the Coun- 
try of the Wahhabites on Camel's Back). Af Barclay Baunkiser. 304 pp. 
Maps, ills., index. Gyldendalske Boghandel, Copenhagen, 1913. 8% x 6. 

In the winter of 1911-1912, Mr. Barclay Baunkiser went through Eastern and 
Central Arabia, mostly on new tracks, from Koweit by Bereidah, Biadh and 
Hofuf, reaching Adjer on the Perisan Gulf in April, 1912. The land is divided 
in long belts, stretching NW-SE. A low rolling desert plain with some 
"mesas" of sandstone extends along the Persian Gulf. To the west it is 
bordered by a sandstone plateau, 90 miles broad. This stony desert passes 
westward into a belt of sand-dunes, 20 miles broad. Then follows the Central 
Arabian highland, which is composed of great sandstone blocks, tilted towards 
the east. The borders of the plateaus are deeply intersected by dry "wadies" 
which sometimes carry water after heavy showers. The oases are entirely 
dependent on the ground water in the depressions. Many oases show evidence 
of decay, partly due to destruction by hostile invaders, partly to increasing 
dryness. The settled population is restricted to these oases, Nedjid and Hasa. 
The houses are built of clay, with flat roofs, very rudely made. Agricul- 
ture is limited to the growing of date palms, wheat and barley. Irrigation is 
necessary. Goats and sheep are common, a hump-backed zebu cow is rarely 
met with. All communication is carried on by camels and donkeys. There is 
practically no industry in central Arabia, and the export is limited to raw 
hides and wool. 

The nomadic tribes spend the dry summer in the neighborhood of some 
wells; during the winter the steppes offer a scanty pasturage, and their flocks 
— sheep, goats and camels — then sweep over vast areas. 

Eastern Arabia is divided in four political divisions, the Turkish province 
El-Hasa and the independent "states," Hail, Biadh. and Koweit. Biadh 
is the capital of the ' ' imam ' ' of the Wahhabites. Koweit, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, is the principal port of all central Arabia. It is closely allied 
to England, which thus commands the terminus of the Bagdad railway. 

Mr. Eaunkiser suffered many hardships and severe illness; and several 
times only just escaped being killed by fanatics. We must admire the stubborn 
perseverance that enabled him to force his way through this inhospitable 
desert, and to do scientific work also, greatly extending our knowledge of this 
part of the world, under very unfavorable conditions. The expedition was 
organized by The Boyal Danish Geographical Society. W. Weebnskiold. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

The New World of the South : Australia in the Making. By W. H. 
Fitchett. xiv and 402 pp. Index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1913. $1.75. 8x5. 
Australia was placed on ancient maps long before it was actually dis- 
covered, or any ship had sailed the waters of the Pacific. And so, starting 
with these maps and the theories on which they were based, Mr. Fitchett 
begins his narrative. He continues down through the history of the discovery 



